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work  done  for  the  love  of  honest  work." 
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Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Limited 
The  Story  of  the  Business 


HE  year  1923  marks  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  seventy-five  years  of 
continuous  business  life  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  firm  of  Warwick  Bros. 
£5  Rutter,  Limited.  In  so  young  a  country 
this  is  quite  a  notable  record,  for  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  annals  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  few  firms 
have  had  so  long  and  so  uniformly  successful  a 
career. 

If,  as  Carlyle  says,  “history  is  the  essence  of 
innumerable  biographies/'  it  may  be  that  there 
is  something  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man  who  established  the  business  and  of  those 
who  carried  it  on,  that  accounts,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  at  least,  for  this  unusual  achievement. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stars  at  the 
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Early  Ontario 


time  of  its  founding  were  especially  propitious. 
Conditions  in  this  country  at  that  time,  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  were  vastly  different 
from  those  existing  to-day.  Upper  Canada,  as 
Ontario  was  then  called,  was  new  and  but 
sparsely  settled.  Scarcely  half  a  century  had 
passed  since  the  Province  had  been  set  apart  and 
organized  for  settlement.  During  its  first 
twenty  years,  population  made  little  headway, 
and  development  was  slow  and  tedious.  Then 
came  the  war  of  1812-15,  a  bitter  struggle 
which  tested  and  tried  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  young  Province  to  the  uttermost.  But  the 
early  settlers  were  people  of  British  stock,  and 
upon  the  battlefields  of  Queenston  Heights  and 
Lundy's  Lane  the  Canadian  nation  had  its 
birth,  and  from  that  time  the  country  began  to 
grow.  With  growth  in  population  came  also 
improved  methods  of  transportation.  The  old 
bridle-paths  used  by  the  early  pioneers  for  pack¬ 
ing  their  supplies  and  produce  through  the  bush 
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were  soon  replaced  by  the  “corduroy”  or  log 
roads  for  waggons  and  sleighs,  to  be  followed 
in  turn  by  gravelled  and  macadamized  roads. 

The  hard-wood  forests  of  the  early  days 
grudgingly  gave  way  to  tiny  clearings;  saw¬ 
mills,  grist-mills  and  fulling-mills  were  erected 
at  strategic  points  for  the  convenience  of  the 
settlers;  and  villages  and  towns  soon  began  to 
emerge  as  the  result  of  increasing  population  and 
better  facilities  for  transport.  Better  roads 
brought  the  stage  coach  and  the  mounted  post¬ 
man,  and  regular  passenger  services  and  mail 
routes  were  established  between  the  larger  settle¬ 
ments. 

Oxford  County,  originally  known  as  the 
Brock  District,  had  been  surveyed  in  1 796  under 
instructions  from  Governor  Simcoe,  and  from 
the  first  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  counties  in  Upper  Canada.  As  it  was  an 
inland  county,  it  was  without  ports  or  har¬ 
bors,  but  it  was  well  supplied  with  mill- 
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streams  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  on  the  main  road  between  Toronto, 
the  capital,  and  London  and  Detroit. 

Woodstock,  the  district-town,  which  had 
been  laid  out  in  1833,  had  by  the  middle  of  the 
century  a  population  of  about  one  thousand. 
Like  many  towns  of  its  kind,  it  consisted  of  one 
long  street  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  was 
divided  into  East  Woodstock  and  West  Wood- 
stock.  It  contained  at  the  time  six  churches — 
two  of  which  were  of  brick — the  county  gaol 
and  courthouse  and  a  post  office  with  a  post 
from  Toronto  and  the  east  every  day.  It  was 
also  the  home  of  a  weekly  newspaper — The 
Oxford  Star  and  Woodstock  Advertiser — and 
it  had  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  grammar 
school,  a  bank  agency  and  a  cricket  club. 

Though  approximately  of  similar  size, 
Woodstock,  unlike  Dundas,  Galt  or  Paris,  was 
more  of  an  agricultural  community  than  a 
manufacturing  town;  but,  as  was  general  in 
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those  mid-century  days,  it  was  largely  self-con¬ 
tained,  for  it  had  its  own  grist-mills,  saw-mill^ 
carding  machine  and  fulling  mill,  brewery  and 
distillery,  tanneries,  foundry,  cabinet  and  chair 
makers,  waggon-makers,  soap  and  candle  fac¬ 
tory,  saddler,  glover,  turner  and  coopers.  It 
also  contained  five  taverns  for  the  service  of  both 
man  and  beast,  ten  general  stores,  seven  groceries, 
and  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  Five  physicians 
and  surgeons  looked  after  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  town  and  the  neighborhood,  and 
two  lawyers  attended  to  its  material  welfare. 

Into  this  quiet  yet  thriving  town  there  came, 
in  1 847,  a  young  man,  scarcely  more  than  a  lad, 
William  Warwick,  seeking  wider  scope  and 
greater  opportunity.  Though  of  English  par¬ 
entage  on  his  father's  side  and  Irish  on  his 
mother's,  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Montreal; 
but  to  him  as  to  many  other  boys  both  before 
and  since,  distant  fields  looked  greener  than 
those  near  at  home,  and  the  new  West  seemed 
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to  offer  better  chances  to  those  seeking  fortune 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

For  a  time  he  took  temporary  work  while 
casting  about  as  to  the  most  desirable  opening. 
It  was  not  a  job  but  a  career  that  he  had  in 
his  mind.  He  had  little  experience,  but  he  had 
faith  in  himself  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  work. 
With  a  prescience  quite  beyond  his  years,  he 
decided  that  the  best  opportunities  lay  in  the 
building  and  developing  of  a  business  of  his 
own.  Western  Upper  Canada  had  as  yet 
scarcely  begun  to  realize  the  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  that  was  coming  her  way.  Whether 
young  William  Warwick  did  so  or  not,  who 
can  say!  But  this  at  all  events  he  did  see  and 
know:  that  if  the  country  should  continue  to 
grow  in  population  and  prosperity,  Oxford 
County  was  sure  to  get  its  share,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Woodstock  almost  inevitably  would 
be  the  first  to  feel  the  effect. 

He  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  as 
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to  the  business  he  intended  to  follow.  Before 
the  close  of  1848  he  opened  a  little  book  and 
stationery  shop  in  the  best  store  he  could  find 
at  a  rent  he  could  afford  to  pay. 

For  a  time  the  business  made  but  little  pro¬ 
gress.  The  town  was  small,  and  there  was 
already  a  store  carrying  a  similar  line  of  goods. 
But  he  stuck  to  it  in  spite  of  discouragement. 
He  had  perseverance,  and  ambition,  and  great 
reserves  of  pluck.  His  British  ancestry  was 
worth  something  and  he  would  go  seeking 
business  if  business  would  not  come  seeking 
him. 

For  years  he  gave  himself  to  the  business 
without  stint  and  without  complaint,  and 
when,  along  in  the  middle  ^o’s,  the  Great 
Western  Railway  was  extended  into  Western 
Ontario,  William  Warwick  was  ready  for  the 
rapid  expansion  in  trade  and  industry  that 
was  due  to  follow. 

Not  content  with  the  local  trade  that  offered. 
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Widening  the  he  gradually  extended  his  field  to  adjoining 
Scope  of  Trade  counties.  He  did  not  disdain  the  pedlar  with 
his  pack,  nor  the  travelling  agent  with  his  horse 
and  waggon.  Everything  was  grist  that  came 
to  his  shop.  When  business  warranted  it,  he 
moved  into  larger  premises,  and  in  order  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  sources  of  supply  and  the 
publishing  houses,  he  began  to  make  regular 
visits  to  the  markets  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
New  York  and  Boston.  For  twenty  years  he 
remained  in  Woodstock,  building  and  solidify¬ 
ing  his  business  and  increasing  his  prestige  and 
experience.  When  satisfied  that  the  trade  jus¬ 
tified  it  he  added  a  bookbinding  plant,  began 
the  publishing  and  making  of  School  and  other 
text  books  and  later,  in  order  to  ensure  that  he 
was  buying  right,  he  went  to  Europe  to  estab¬ 
lish  personal  connections  with  publishers  and 
manufacturing  stationers. 

With  the  development  of  the  wholesale  end 
of  his  business,  Mr.  Warwick  soon  realized  that 
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in  Woodstock  his  field  was  limited.  Toronto, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Province,  then  a  city  of 
upwards  of  50,000  people,  was  making  rapid 
strides  as  the  great  distributing  centre.  The 
other  publishers,  wholesale  booksellers  and 
stationers  were  already  there,  and  if  he  wished 
to  share  in  the  business,  he  must  meet  his  com¬ 
petitors  on  their  own  ground.  For  months 
he  carefully  scanned  the  situation  from  all 
angles,  and  finally,  in  1868,  he  decided  to  make 
the  change.  He  moved  the  business  to  Toronto 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  wholesale  trade. 

The  business  in  Toronto  was  successful  from 
the  first.  The  building  first  occupied  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Wellington  Street  and 
Leader  Lane — then  in  the  heart  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  district — soon  proved  inadequate,  and  four 
years  later  he  moved  to  new  and  larger  premises 
which  he  had  purchased  at  8  and  10  Wellington 
Street  East. 
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With  his  entry  into  larger  quarters,  he  decided 
to  enlarge  and  expand  the  manufacturing  de¬ 
partments.  His  competitors  had  for  some 
years  been  making  many  of  their  own  lines  of 
goods.  Unless  he  could  do  the  same  he  was 
at  a  disadvantage.  A  fully-equipped  book¬ 
binding  plant  was  installed — the  last  word  in 
modem  labor-saving  equipment — and  he  at 
once  began  the  ruling  of  paper,  the  making 
of  account  books  and  of  the  many  lines  of 
stationery  which  might  advantageously  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  own  establishment  and  handled 
through  the  trade. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  stability  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  the  foundations  upon  which  it  had 
been  built,  came  in  1880,  when,  through  an 
accident  while  driving  through  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  Mr.  Warwick  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  injured  so  severely  that  he  died 
within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Toronto  Exhibition — now  known  as 
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the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  largest  annual  exhibition  in  the 
world — had  been  opened  for  the  first  time  the 
previous  year.  It  was  a  modest  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  affair.  But  Mr.  Warwick  at  once 
recognized  the  educational  and  commercial 
possibilities  which  it  offered  and  determined  to 
give  it  every  support.  He  not  only  arranged 
immediately  for  a  display  of  his  own  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  at  the  time  of  his  accident  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  attending  at  the  erection  of  a  ruling 
machine  in  the  building  devoted  to  industrial 
arts,  in  order  that  visitors  might  see  something 
of  the  methods  used  in  the  production  of  ac¬ 
count  books  and  stationery.  And  this  took 
place  years  before  the  authorities  accepted  the 
plan  of  encouraging  exhibitors  to  install 
machinery  for  actually  demonstrating  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  which  now  has  become  so 
important  a  feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  loss  of  the  head  of  the  business  was  a 
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serious  blow.  As  Emerson  puts  it:  “every  great 
institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  single 
man/’  But  Mr.  Warwick  with  that  keenness 
of  judgment  which  characterized  him  in  so 
many  directions,  had  surrounded  himself  with 
able  and  loyal  associates,  and  these  took  up  the 
burden  where  he  had  laid  it  down. 

Changes  in  the  Mrs.  Warwick,  who  had  long  proven  herself 

Business  a  worthy  and  capable  helpmeet  to  her  husband, 

became  the  head  of  the  business,  assisted  by  the 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Guy  F.  Warwick,  who,  though 
but  a  young  man,  had  been  in  the  business  for 
several  years  and  had  the  advantage  of  his 
father’s  tuition.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
business  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  Syl¬ 
vester,  the  Accountant,  while  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Rutter,  who  had  joined  the  staff  as  a  lad  in 
1873,  assumed  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
departments. 

Since  that  time  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  firm  name,  in  the  personnel  of  the 
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management  and  staff,  and  in  the  policy  and 
character  of  the  business;  but  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  founder  have  been  consistently 
followed  by  his  successors  to  this  day  and  have 
contributed  materially  to  its  success.  Mr.  War¬ 
wick’s  first  consideration  throughout  his  career 
was  for  his  customers.  Having  himself  been  for 
years  in  the  retail  trade,  he  appreciated  their 
necessities  and  their  difficulties,  and  his  concern 
had  always  been  to  assist  them  in  their  selling 
problems.  The  successful  merchant  is  not  the 
man  who  keeps  goods,  but  the  one  who  sells 
goods.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  get  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer;  they  must  reach 
the  ultimate  consumer  in  order  to  make  the 
transaction  complete  and  profitable.  For  years 
he  made  a  practice  of  calling  upon  the  trade  in 
person,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
goods  as  to  know  the  men  he  was  doing  bus¬ 
iness  with,  and  thus  be  the  better  able  to 
understand  their  needs.  His  relations  with 
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many  of  them  were  of  the  most  intimate  and 
personal  nature,  extending  far  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  requirements  of  merchant  and  customer. 
His  home  was  open  to  his  friends  at  all  times; 
his  hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  it  was  a 
practice  with  many  of  them  to  use  his  house 
as  headquarters  when  on  business  visits  to 
Toronto.  He  also  continued  the  plan  initiated 
during  his  retail  days  of  regularly  visiting  the 
American,  British  and  European  markets,  thus 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  sources  of 
supply. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Warwick,  the  name  of 
the  business  was  changed  to  Wm.  Warwick  <3 
Son,  the  firm  consisting  of  Mrs.  Rosina  War¬ 
wick  and  Mr.  Guy  F.  Warwick.  In  1885, 
when  the  second  son,  Mr.  George  R.  Warwick, 
was  admitted  to  partnership,  Mrs.  Warwick 
retired,  and  the  firm  name  became  Warwick  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rutter  was  taken  into  the 
partnership  in  1886,  and  in  1888,  Mr.  Charles 
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E.  Warwick,  the  youngest  son,  was  also  made  a 
member  of  the  firm. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Warwick  had 
joined  with  Mr.  C.  Blackett  Robinson  in  sub¬ 
mitting  a  tender  and  securing  the  five  year  con¬ 
tract  for  the  printing  and  binding  required  by 
the  Ontario  Government — the  largest  contract 
of  its  kind  in  Canada  submitted  to  public  tender 
— Mr.  Robinson  taking  the  printing  and  Mr. 
Warwick  the  binding  sections  of  the  work.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  contract,  a  new  one 
for  a  similar  period  was  secured,  this  time  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Grip  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  latter  company  decided  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Warwick  &  Sons  took  over  the  entire 
contract,  purchasing  also  the  printing  plant  and 
equipment  and  taking  over  the  operating  staff. 
During  the  following  twenty  years  the  firm 
continued  as  contractors  for  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment,  securing  the  work  in  open  competition 
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petition  at  the  close  of  each  successive  five  year 
period. 

The  addition  of  a  large  printing  department 
to  the  already  extensive  and  well-equipped  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant  suggested  an  important  change 
in  business  policy.  The  publishing  and  whole¬ 
sale  book  departments  had  formed  a  large  and 
important  branch  of  the  business.  But  while 
it  was  quite  the  usual  practice  for  retail 
book-sellers  to  handle  stationery,  it  was 
an  entirely  different  thing  in  the  successful 
operation  of  a  wholesale  business.  Two  lines 
so  dissimilar  in  character  and  each  of  large 
dimensions  necessarily  required  different  man¬ 
agement.  Even  if  the  same  travelling  salesman 
could  successfully  handle  both  lines — and  that 
was  doubtful — the  warehouse  administration 
demanded  two  separate  organizations.  Men 
experienced  in  the  handling  of  stationery  were 
not  likely  to  be  equally  proficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  books,  and  bookmen  could  hardly 
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be  expected  to  have  the  familiarity  with  sta¬ 
tionery  to  enable  them  to  handle  it  to  advan- 
tage.  After  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided 
in  1886,  to  drop  the  book  and  publishing  de¬ 
partments  and  devote  every  energy  to  the 
development  of  the  stationery  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  business. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  book¬ 
binding  department,  which  had  now  assumed 
large  proportions,  and  the  fact  that  the  recently 
acquired  printing  plant  could  not  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  same  building,  it  was  decided 
to  seek  larger  premises.  A  large  lot  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  68  and  70  Front  Street  West  of  33 
feet  in  width  by  208  feet  in  depth,  and  on  this 
was  erected,  in  1889,  a  fine,  modern  factory 
building  of  four  stories  and  basement — a  build¬ 
ing  sufficiently  large,  it  was  thought,  to  take 
care  of  the  entire  plant  and  business  for  many 
years  to  come. 

For  fifteen  years  these  premises  served  as 
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the  firm's  headquarters.  But  as  year  by  year 
the  business  continued  to  increase  in  volume, 
time  and  again  the  need  was  felt  for  larger 
premises  and  more  room  for  expansion.  The 
opening  up  of  Western  Canada  during  this 
period  intensified  this  necessity.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
but  recently  been  completed  through  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  all  signs  pointed  to  a  rapid 
and  healthy  development  in  business.  During 
many  years  Mr.  George  R.  Warwick  personally 
crossed  the  prairies  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
on  regular  trips,  pioneering  the  way  in  the 
stationery  business,  opening  up  accounts  and 
establishing  trade  connections.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Warwick  was  the  first  representative 
of  an  Eastern  Canadian  stationery  house  to 
enter  British  Columbia  with  a  complete  range 
of  samples.  As  the  railway  had  not  then  been 
carried  through  the  mountains,  he  was  com- 
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pelled  at  the  time  to  travel  across  the  Western 
States  and  enter  from  the  south;  and  his  first 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  took  place  prior  to  the 
location  of  the  present  city  of  Vancouver. 
When  increasing  business  warranted  it,  a  per¬ 
manent  man  was  engaged  to  cover  this  trip  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals.  Other  additions 
also  were  made  to  the  staff  from  time  to  time; 
new  equipment  for  the  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ments  was  added  as  circumstances  demanded; 
and  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  goods  produced  in  the  firm’s  own 
factory. 

Shortly  after  moving  to  Front  Street,  the 
firm  began  the  making  in  a  large  way  of  the 
special  lines  of  writing  tablets  padded  by  the 
now  celebrated  “Johnson  Process.”  This  pro¬ 
cess,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Johnson, 
Bindery  Superintendent,  was  patented  by  the 
firm  in  1889;  and  the  general  use  of  the  tablet 
for  correspondence  purposes,  due  almost  directly 
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to  the  “Johnson  Process,”  is  perhaps  the  out¬ 
standing  development  in  the  stationery  business 
in  modern  times.  For  some  years,  too,  the  firm 
made  a  specialty  of  the  production  of  picture 
post  cards.  It  was  the  first  Canadian  firm  to 
enter  the  field  with  “Made  in  Canada”  colored 
cards,  leading  the  way  in  three  color  and  four 
color  printing  processes  and  making  available 
the  highest  class  of  color  printing  at  a  popular 
price. 

The  great  fire  of  April  19th,  1904,  solved  at 
once  the  problem  of  greater  accommodation  for 
the  business,  but  it  at  the  same  time  put  to  a 
severe  test  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  firm 
and  its  organization.  No  more  disastrous  fire 
ever  visited  the  City  of  Toronto.  In  a  single 
evening  many  acres  of  the  most  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  Toronto's  wholesale  district,  involving 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  value, 
was  destroyed.  Within  a  single  half  hour  after 
the  fire  had  reached  the  firm's  building,  the 
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entire  warehouse  and  factory  was  a  smoking 
ruin,  and  the  accumulation  of  generations  of 
effort  destroyed.  But  as  Shakespeare  expresses 
it  in  King  John: 

“When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye.” 

The  apparent  disaster  was  in  reality  a  means 
of  much  advantage.  It  showed  in  the  first 
place  of  what  stuff  the  organization  was  made. 
Before  midnight  of  the  night  of  the  fire  a  staff 
of  men  was  at  work  in  another  factory  build¬ 
ing — the  nudeous  of  a  night  staff  that  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  months — using  the  plant  of 
another  firm  and  making  it  do  duty  for  two 
lines  of  business.  Within  a  few  days  office, 
warehouse  and  other  factory  space  had  been 
secured  and  the  business  was  again  running  in 
six  different  premises  throughout  the  city. 

A  special  Providence  also  seemed  to  preside 
over  the  destiny  of  the  firm  in  the  selection  of  a 
site  and  in  the  erection  of  its  new  buildings. 
That  the  old  site  was  too  small  was  beyond 
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question.  Separate  buildings  to  house  the 
warehouse  and  the  factory  departments  seemed 
the  best  solution;  but  they  must  be  near  to  one 
another  and,  if  possible,  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  wholesale  district.  A  property  at  the 
corner  of  King  Street  and  Spadina  Avenue 
looked  attractive.  But  was  it  too  far  away? 
Would  the  trade  approve  it? 

Ultimately  two  properties  were  acquired,  one 
on  King  Street,  to  house  the  executive  offices 
and  warehouses,  the  other  with  frontage  on 
Spadina  Avenue  for  the  factory  building,  run¬ 
ning  back  to  the  rear  of  the  King  Street  prop¬ 
erty,  the  two  forming  an  L  design.  Plans  were 
at  once  prepared,  and  construction  started.  In 
February  of  1905,  the  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ments  were  occupying  their  own  premises  and 
using  their  own  equipment,  and  the  offices  and 
wholesale  departments  moved  into  the  King 
Street  building  in  the  following  July. 

From  the  moment  the  decision  was  made  to 
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move  out  of  what  up  to  that  time  had  been  the 
recognized  wholesale  zone,  there  was  no  mis¬ 
giving.  Within  a  few  months  other  firms  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  and  before  long  an  important 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  section  had 
sprung  up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  At 
the  present  time  almost  the  entire  wholesale 
stationery  business  of  Toronto  is  found  within 
a  radius  of  three  or  four  blocks. 

In  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  the  firm, 
taking  a  lesson  from  the  fire,  followed  the  best 
models  employed  in  warehouse  and  factory 
construction.  The  buildings  are  entirely  of 
brick,  steel  and  concrete  construction,  rein¬ 
forced  with  expanded  metal  and  thoroughly 
fireproof.  The  original  warehouse  building 
consisted  of  four  stories  and  basement,  while 
the  factory  building  was  built  on  the  one  floor 
principle  and  covered  an  area  of  85  by  240  feet, 
with  provision  for  the  construction  at  a  later 
date  of  a  gallery  to  extend  around  the  entire 
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building  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  plant 
was  entirely  new  and  contained  practically 
everything  in  modern  equipment  for  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  printing  and  book-binding.  It 
was  also  furnished  with  the  very  best  in  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  each  machine  having  its  own 
individual  motor — a  plan  then  in  its  infancy 
in  Toronto  and  having  its  first  important  try¬ 
out  in  this  installation. 

The  fire  also  brought  with  it  another  im¬ 
portant  change  in  business  policy.  In  1893 
the  firm  name  had  been  changed  from  Warwick 
£>  Sons  to  Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  in  order 
to  represent  more  accurately  the  personnel  of  its 
ownership.  Mr.  Guy  F.  Warwick,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  retired  in  1899;  and  now,  while  the  entire 
physical  assets  of  the  firm  lay  in  ruins  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  fire  insurance  policies,  it  seemed 
a  logical  time  to  put  into  effect  a  plan  which  had 
been  adopted  by  many  of  the  larger  commercial 
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firms,  of  incorporating  the  business  as  a  joint  Incorporating 

stock  company.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Business 

the  Ontario  Government  in  1904,  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  business  under  the  name  of  Warwick 
Bros.  &  Rutter,  Limited,  with  the  following 
as  its  Executive  Officers:  President,  George  R. 

Warwick;  Vice-President,  Arthur  F.  Rutter; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Warwick; 

Directors,  Ernest  J.  Hathaway  who  for  some 
years  had  been  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
departments  and  Norman  A.  Sinclair,  manager 
of  the  wholesale  department  and  the  sales  force. 

From  year  to  year  since  that  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  continued  to  develop  and  extend. 

There  have  been  no  spectacular  features.  On 
the  whole  its  policy  has  been  that  of  moderate 
conservatism.  It  has  endeavored  to  make  qual¬ 
ity  its  first  consideration  and  to  see,  not  how 
cheap,  but  how  good  its  lines  could  be  made. 

In  following  this  policy  the  directors  have  felt 
that  they  were  consulting  the  best  interests  of 
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the  trade  and  at  the  same  time  securing  for  their 
customers  the  largest  possible  returns. 

When,  in  1886,  it  was  decided  to  give  up  the 
publishing  and  book  business,  the  department 
fbr  the  handling  of  Imported  Fancy  Goods 
for  the  Christmas  trade  was  enlarged.  This 
involved  the  personal  selection  in  the  markets 
of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
England  and  the  United  States,  of  samples  of 
goods  of  suitable  character  and  price  as  would 
be  likely  to  find  a  ready  and  profitable  sale 
through  the  stationery,  drug  and  fancy  goods 
trade  in  Canada.  This  “Import”  business  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  and  increase  year  by  year.  As 
it  was  handled  by  the  travellers  of  the  house 
during  the  spring  season  it  interfered  very  little 
with  the  regular  lines,  and  the  selection  of  the 
samples,  upon  which  naturally  the  success  of 
the  department  largely  depended,  was  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  Mr.  George  R.  Warwick 
on  his  annual  European  buying  trips. 
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But  although  this  business  had  been  built 
up  and  extended  through  a  period  of  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century,  it  was  destroyed  in  a 
single  season.  With  the  closing  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  sources  of  supply  following  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Belgium  in  August  1914,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  selection 
of  goods  in  the  remaining  markets  or  to  get 
satisfactory  substitutes;  and  the  firm  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the 
Import  business  altogether  and  finding  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  line  of  trade  to  take  its  place. 

For  several  years  a  series  of  Christmas  Cal¬ 
endars  for  gift  purposes  rather  than  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  was  published,  the  product  of  the 
firm's  own  plant.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  stationery  trade  demanded  something  more 
directly  in  its  line.  The  house  had  for  a  long 
time  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  Canadian 
trade  in  the  creation  and  manufacture  of  boxed 
and  packaged  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes  of 
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superior  quality  and  exclusive  design.  It  was 
thought  that  this  line  could  be  extended  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  series  of  Papeteries 
suitably  designed  and  dressed  for  the  Christmas 
trade;  and  for  some  years  now  the  “Christmas 
Papeterie”  line  has  been  one  of  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  business. 

The  making  of  special  Account  Books  and 
Loose  Leaf  Devices  is  also  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  business.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  trade  lines  of  Blank  Books,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  books  to 
order  in  individual  patterns  and  bindings.  Al¬ 
though  this  trade  is  largely  from  the  big  cities, 
specially  designed  Account  Books  are  used  in 
Commercial,  Financial,  Railway  and  Industrial 
offices  everywhere,  and  the  attention  of  a  large 
staff  is  devoted  to  the  execution  of  orders  for 
books,  loose  leaf  binders  and  commercial  forms 
of  many  kinds. 

The  Printing  and  Book-Binding  plants  are 
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complete  in  every  detail  and  the  staff  has  been 
built  up  and  trained  for  the  execution  of  work 
of  the  highest  standard.  In  the  making  of 
“Edition”  books  its  printers  and  book-binders 
are  especially  accomplished  and  they  are  now 
making  books  for  practically  all  of  the  leading 
Canadian  publishers.  The  firm  is  to-day  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  in  this  branch  of  the  business  and 
Canadian  publishers  are  no  longer  apologizing 
because  of  the  crudeness  of  their  Canadian-made 
wares. 

In  the  building  up  of  its  staff,  the  company 
has  followed  a  clearly  defined  business  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  it  has,  as  far  as  possible,  made  it  a 
practice  to  train  its  officers,  salesmen  and 
mechanical  experts  in  its  own  establishment. 
Through  the  various  departments  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  warehouse  and  factory  alike,  the  youthful 
apprentices  have  been  educated  in  the  best 
methods  of  their  respective  departments;  and 
in  pursuing  this  plan  the  company  has  been 
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able  not  only  to  build  an  organization  of  thor¬ 
oughly  accomplished  men  and  women,  but  one 
that  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  house  and 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  business.  They 
are  more  than  employees,  for  they  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  to  maintain  and  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  business  itself.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
a  well  established  trade  name  is  better  than 
patent  protection. 

So  rapidly  did  the  business  develop  after  the 
fire  that  although  the  floor  area  of  the  new 
buildings  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
former  premises,  it  was  not  long  before  more 
room  was  required.  The  construction  of  the 
gallery  around  the  factory  building,  adding  ten 
thousand  square  feet  was  the  first  move.  But 
this  was  but  a  temporary  expedient.  Some¬ 
thing  more  radical  was  demanded.  Finally  an 
entirely  new  addition  to  the  building  was  in¬ 
itiated  in  1914,  and  completed  early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  This  new  building  of  six  stories 
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and  basement  adjoining  the  King  Street  build¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  finest  warehouse  buildings  in 
Toronto.  It  also  is  of  fireproof  construction; 
and  with  the  completion  of  this  additional 
unit  to  the  Company’s  plant  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  was  fitted  for  extra  protection  against  fire 
loss  with  a  splendid  modern  sprinkler  system. 
The  total  floor  space  now  occupied  by  the  bus¬ 
iness  is  approximately  two  and  a  quarter 
acres. 

The  company  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  large  number  of  members  of  its  staff  who 
have  given  to  the  business  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  One  employee  of  the  Book-Binding 
department  force,  Mr.  Thomas  Barff,  completed 
fifty  years  of  continuous  employment  in  August 
1922;  Mr.  George  E.  Bryant,  Stationery  buyer, 
has  been  on  the  warehouse  staff  for  more  than 
forty  years;  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  and  Mr.  W. 
J.  Foster,  both  factory  executives,  have  been 
with  the  house  thirty-six  years,  and  at  least  a 
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dozen  other  employees  have  given  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unbroken  employ¬ 
ment- 

In  the  management,  too,  there  have  been  but 
few  changes.  In  January,  1919,  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Woods,  for  many  years  Western  representative 
with  headquarters  in  Vancouver,  became  a 
Director  in  succession  to  Mr.  Norman  A.  Sin¬ 
clair,  who  had  resigned  and  moved  to  New 
York.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Warwick,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Company  since  its  incorporation,  died 
after  an  illness  extending  over  some  months,  and 
his  place  on  the  board  was  taken  by  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  William  Warwick,  who  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  represented  the  house  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  H.  C.  Woods  was 

) 

made  Managing  Director,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hathaway 
was  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  William  War¬ 
wick,  Treasurer. 

A  business  house  is  known  by  the  salesmen  it 
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keeps.  To  the  customer,  the  salesman — or 
traveller,  as  he  is  usually  called — is  the  firm  as 
he  knows  it.  Under  modern  merchandising 
conditions,  buyers  rarely  need  to  visit  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  those  from  whom  they  purchase 
goods.  Their  visits  to  the  “Wholesale”  and  the 
visits  of  the  heads  of  the  business  to  the  trade, 
are  largely  of  a  personal  nature,  and  made  from 
motives  rather  of  sociability  than  for  business 
reasons.  The  traveller  is  the  firm’s  ambassador. 

He  not  only  carries  the  samples  of  the  goods  he 
is  selling,  but  he  establishes  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  that  makes  relations  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  business  pleasant  and  mutually  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  field  men  the  greatest  care  and  dis¬ 
crimination  should  be  used,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  only  satisfactorily  represent  the  house, 
but  also  typify  its  management  and  its  spirit. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Limited,  has  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  its  travelling  staff.  For 
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the  most  part  they  have  been,  and  are,  men  who 
have  been  trained  from  their  youth  for  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Their  first  hesitat¬ 
ing  steps  in  approaching  customers  were  taken 
in  the  sample  rooms  in  Toronto.  They  were 
schooled  by  their  seniors  in  the  house  in  busi¬ 
ness  practise,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  lines,  in 
methods  of  manufacture,  in  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  house;  so  that  when  the  opportu¬ 
nity  opened,  they  were  ready  and  prepared  to 
step  into  the  place  for  which  they  had  been 
trained. 

Ontario 

Mr.  William  Woods,  for  example,  who  has 
covered  Western  Ontario  since  1891,  entered 
the  house  as  a  boy  on  leaving  school,  and  is 
now  the  senior  traveller.  He  is  known  to  every 
stationer,  bookseller,  druggist  and  fancy  goods 
dealer  on  his  territory  and  he  enjoys  to  the  ut¬ 
most  their  confidence  and  respect. 

Mr.  James  B.  Fraser,  the  representative  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  has  also  the  distinction  of  hav- 
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ing  had  but  one  employer  during  his  entire 
business  career.  Before  going  on  the  road  in 
1900,  he  had  filled  many  positions  in  the  house 
and  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  of  the  lines  which  the  trade  was 
accustomed  to  handle. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Dawson,  who  covers  Central 
and  Northern  Ontario,  came  to  the  firm  from 
Montreal  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  to  take  over 
the  territory  covered  for  more  than  twenty 
years  by  Mr.  George  E.  Bryant,  who  was  as¬ 
suming  an  executive  position  in  the  house,  and 
there  is  probably  no  man  in  the  trade  who 
knows  the  North  more  intimately  in  all  its 
detail. 

Mr.  Edward  Hazen,  whose  home  is  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  was  transferred  to  Manitoba  four  years 
ago  from  his  old  ground  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  which  he  had  covered  almost  since  boy¬ 
hood.  He  travels  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
and  the  western  end  of  Ontario  from  Port 
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The  Far  West 

Arthur,  and  already  he  seems  to  have  become 
an  enthusiastic  Middle  Westerner. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Hazen's 
ground  is  that  of  Mr.  Reginald  H.  Booth,  ex¬ 
tending  over  Saskatchewan  and  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  Alberta.  Mr.  Booth  was  brought  up 
in  the  house;  he  enlisted  in  1915  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Dragoons  in  Toronto;  and  on  his 
return  safely  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  sent  to  Saskatchewan  when  the  Western 
ground  was  divided  to  provide  for  three  men 
instead  of  two.  He  lives  in  Saskatoon  with  his 
bride,  whom  he  took  from  the  Head  Office  not 
many  months  ago. 

For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Harry  C.  Woods,  now 
Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  was  resi¬ 
dent  representative  in  Vancouver,  covering  all 
of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  and  part  of 
Saskatchewan.  On  his  removal  to  Toronto, 
part  of  his  ground  was  given  to  Mr.  Booth, 
but  Western  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 

- 
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were  allocated  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Greenwood, 
a  man  whose  engaging  personality  has  already 
won  for  him  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Fred.  W.  Barnett,  the  “member  for 
Quebec, ”  has  made  his  home  in  Montreal  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  covers  the  Province  of 
Quebec  regularly  four  or  five  times  a  year.  He 
has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  French 
and  English  alike,  and  his  reports  show  that 
Toronto  still  continues  to  be  the  Stationery 
headquarters  for  Canada. 

In  the  far  East,  Mr.  Hazen's  place  is  most 
adequately  filled  by  Mr.  Percy  F.  Annis,  an¬ 
other  man  whose  war  record — culminating  in 
the  Albert  medal  for  conspicuous  bravery — 
proved  an  open  sesame  to  promotion  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Mr.  Annis  makes  his  home 
in  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  and  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  needs  of  the  three  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces. 

j 

Quebec  and 
the  East. 
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In  Toronto  and  Montreal  the  problem  of 
representation  is  well  taken  care  of.  Because 
of  their  large  population  these  cities  require 
special  attention.  In  Toronto  the  stationery 
trade  is  covered  by  Mr.  Harry  P.  Lee  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Barnett.  Mr.  Lee  joined  the  staff  as  a 
boy  in  1903,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interval  when  he  took  over  a  business  of  his 
own  in  Campbellford,  Ontario,  he  has  been 
with  the  house  during  his  whole  business  life. 
He  has  been  City  representative  since  1910. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Barnett,  who,  since  his  return  from 
overseas,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Mail  Order 
department,  was  made  a  City  traveller  in  1922, 
and  awarded  a  division  of  the  city  as  his  special 
preserve.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Fred.  W. 
Barnett,  the  Quebec  representative,  who  looks 
after  the  trade  business  in  Montreal. 

But  in  addition  to  these  travellers  whose 
entire  time  is  given  to  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increas- 
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ing  business  in  special  printing  and  bookbind- 
ing,  and  in  loose  leaf  work  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  with  Banks,  Insurance  Companies 
and  other  financial  institutions,  Government 
and  Municipal  Offices,  Railways,  Industrial 
Corporations,  Publishers,  Wholesalers,  and 
large  business  firms,  whose  wants  are  many  and 
whose  demands  require  careful  and  special  at¬ 
tention.  In  Toronto  the  entire  time  of  Mr. 
Richard  T.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Harry  B.  Gardner 
is  given  to  this  department  of  service.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  a  valuable  member  of  the  selling 
staff  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  stationery  salesmen  in  Tor¬ 
onto.  Mr.  Gardner,  who  is  a  specialist  in  Loose 
Leaf  work,  joined  the  staff  in  1908,  and  has 
built  up  an  important  connection  throughout 
the  city. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Pearson,  who  looks  after  the 
same  class  of  trade  in  Montreal,  joined  the  sell¬ 
ing  force  as  a  traveller  in  Toronto  in  1896  and 
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Seventy-five 
Years  in 
Retrospect 


became  Montreal  representative  in  1901.  He 
is  Warwick  Bros,  ft  Rutter,  Limited  to  a  very 
large  connection  in  that  city. 

Seventy-five  years!  What  a  wealth  of  world 
history  has  been  covered  during  this  period, 
short  as  time  goes,  but  in  reality  only  the  span 
of  a  man’s  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  world  during  the 
last  three  quarters  of  a  century  in  invention,  in 
scientific  discovery,  in  arts,  in  manufacture,  in 
transportation,  and  in  the  production  of  the 
countless  things  which  make  up  what  is  called 
“civilization,”  has  been  greater  than  in  all  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before. 

True,  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine  had 
been  discovered  some  decades  before,  but  even 
in  1848  the  steamship  had  not  yet  entirely  re¬ 
placed  the  sailing  vessel,  and  many  of  those 
coming  to  the  Western  world  still  made  the 
tedious  six  weeks’  trip  under  canvas  rigging. 

A  first  tentative  Railway  was  opened  in 
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Canada  between  La  Prairie  and  St.  Johns  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1836,  but  it  was  of 
the  most  experimental  character,  and  it  was 
more  than  a  decade  later  before  the  first  narrow 
gauge,  wood-burning  locomotive  entered  Ont¬ 
ario. 

The  Telegraph  came  into  being  in  the  ^o's; 
the  Telephone,  the  invention  of  the  late  Dr. 
Grahame  Bell,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  City 
of  Brantford  in  the  early  fyofs;  and  only  in  our 
own  day  and  generation  have  come  the  Wireless 
and  the  Radio,  inventions  with  almost  limit¬ 
less  possibilities. 

The  use  of  gasoline  for  motive  power  is  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  for  the  Automobile  was  discovered  barely 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Already  the  world 
is  being  ransacked  for  further  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  prediction 
as  a  statement  of  fact  that  before  long  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  grain  production  will 
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be  devoted  to  the  making  of  alcohol  for  power 
purposes  for  the  motor  car  and  the  tractor. 

Electricity  was  recognized  in  principle  long 
before  means  were  discovered  to  turn  it  into 
motive  power,  but  barely  two  generations  have 
passed  since  it  first  was  made  available  for  light 
and  power,  and  the  great  natural  sources  of 
energy  harnassed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  inventions  for  the  world's  good  during 
the  past  seventy-five  years  are  beyond  computa¬ 
tion  or  estimate.  The  development  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  in  industry  have  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  When  William  Warwick  began  to  sell 
stationery,  paper-making,  though  one  of  the 
oldest  of  trades,  was  in  reality  but  in  its  infancy 
in  its  methods,  qualities  and  production.  Such 
Canadian  mills  as  existed  made  only  news  print 
and  wrapping  papers.  To-day  the  Canadian 
paper  mills  are  turning  out  papers  of  the  highest 
grades,  and  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  used  in  the  plants  of  Manufacturing  Sta- 
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tioners  in  Canada  is  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress,  the  old  firm  has  not  only 
kept  pace  with  the  times,  but  has  held  its  place 
in  the  forefront  of  the  trade.  In  very  truth  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  seventy-five  years  old 
but  seventy-five  years  young.  It  has  employed 
every  invention  that  seemed  to  offer  an  advan¬ 
tage,  every  development  in  trade  that  suggested 
improvement,  every  change  in  circumstance  or 
condition.  Its  leadership  and  management  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  second  generation.  It 
is  as  youthful  in  spirit  and  full  of  energy  and 
ambition  as  ever;  and  while  it  takes  the  time  to 
recall  the  early  days  and  summarize  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  past,  it  does  so  only  that  it  may 
bring  to  the  minds  of  the  younger  members  of 
its  staff  something  of  the  founder  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  that  it  may  profit  by  the  experiences  in 
the  days  that  have  gone,  that  it  may  take  heart 
anew  and  plan  for  the  times  that  lie  before  it. 

Seventy -fine  Years 
Old — or  Young 
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This  story  of  the  founding  of  the  business 
and  the  record  of  its  progress  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years  has  been  printed,  produced 
and  published  by  the  Company  in  its  own 
plant,  for  its  customers  and  friends 
this  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 
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